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From the fact that indeterminateness prevents the possi- 
bility of difference, the conclusion would have followed, not 
from the necessity of the figure, but from the fact" that the 
middle term which forms the predicate is not qualitative 
in the sense that it allows other determinations besides the 
predicate in the subject. If the comprehension of the major 
term were entirely distributed in the middle term, and that 
of the minor term were likewise distributed in the middle 
term, a positive conclusion could be drawn in the second 
figure. In fact, this is the most common mathematical syl- 
logism, and is expressed in the axiom : If two quantities are 
equal to a third, they are equal to eacli other. 



SHAKSPEARE'S "WINTER'S TALE." 

By D. J. Snider. 

This play is characterized by its frequent and direct defi- 
ance of the senses-. Time and Space, which constitute the 
basis of the great world of sensation, seem to be entirely 
given over to the capricious play of the Poet's imagination. 
Even the so-called truths of the Understanding are laughed 
at in wanton mockery. History, Chronology, and also 
Geography, are violated with an audacity which has often 
called forth the sneers and the ire of pedantic erudition. 
Christianity consults the Delphic oracle, Pagan customs are 
mingled with those of the English people, ancient Greece is 
one of the modern European system of states, Bohemia is 
made a country bordering on the sea. Indeed the Under- 
standing becomes utterly confused by the disregard of its 
facts and its laws, and can make nothing out of the play. It 
is plain to be seen that there is an utter neglect, or rather 
an intentional defiance, of all external probability. In fact 
Probability, as a canon of Shakspearian criticism, is wholly 
meaningless and inapplicable; there is scarcely a play in 
which it is not violated ; the time has come when it ought to 
be eschewed altogether. The Poet seems to hate proceeded 
thus on purpose : in other dramas, as in Tempest, he has 
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gone to work indirectly by portraying an ideal world re- 
moved from the common consciousness ; but in Winter's Tale 
he takes pains to give the lie direct to all sensuous and im- 
mediate elements. But notwithstanding these contradictions, 
or indeed by means of these contradictions, the deep purport 
of the play stands out in bold relief; we are compelled to 
seek beneath the surface to find its meaning. Our senses 
are confused with the design of forcing us to turn to its cre- 
ative thought for the solution of its difficulties. In this 
realm — that of thought — the drama is all harmony; and 
here we must seek for its unity, since the sensuous unities of 
time and place and the abstract laws of the Understanding 
are everywhere ignored. To develope the formative thought 
of the work will be the object of the present essay. 

There are three grand divisions of the drama. The first 
portrays the guilt of the King of Sicilia, and ends in his re- 
pentance ; it is the world of strife, contradiction, and wrong, 
which necessarily causes a separation, a flight from its ini- 
quities. The second division shows the new world called into 
existence by the tyrannical conduct of the monarch, which is 
Bohemia, the simple pastoral realm that is ir.ee from the tra- 
gic conflicts of Sicilia. But it, too, will ultimately develope 
a collision within itself which will bring about its own dis- 
solution. The third division is the penitent world, in which 
the King, having repented of his deeds, sees those who were 
dispersed brought back, and those who were lost restored to 
himself. The logical movement, therefore, is that guilt pro- 
duces the second or pastoral world, and repentance the third 
or the restoration. If we take general terms to express these 
different elements, we may name them, the Diremption, the 
Mediation, and the Return. All the special dramas of Shak- 
speare, as distinguished from his tragedies and comedies, 
have three movements of a similar character. For the guilt 
of man can only be atoned for by repentance, and Art, the 
representation of man, must employ the same instrumen- 
tality. 

The starting-point of the action is the friendship between 
the two kings Leontes and Polixenes. The first scene shows 
also the good feeling existing among their subordinates. 
Polixenes, King of Bohemia, has been paying a long visit to 
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the friend of his youth, King Leontes of Sicilia. Nine months 
have passed delightfully away, and the royal visitor is about 
to return to his own country. The harmony between the two 
kings and their courts is thus indicated; now comes the rup- 
ture. The wife of Leontes, Queen Hermione, at the request of 
the king, urges with great ardor Polixenes to prolong his stay, 
and, to enforce her appeal, she probably gave a caress and 
indulged in some familiarities. Her husband Leontes is fired 
with jealousy at her behavior ; from friendship for his guest 
he changes to deadly enmity, from affection for his wife he 
turns to the deepest hatred. Jealousy is based upon the 
complete unity of marriage, and when the unity is disturbed 
by infidelity that passion is manifested and should be mani- 
fested with all its force. But a suspicious nature may ima- 
gine a wrong, or draw conclusions from totally insufficient 
grounds. Such a nature Leontes undoubtedly possesses. The 
Queen's regard for Polixenes proceeds chiefly from the fact ■ 
that he is her husband's dearest friend — she loves him only 
through her husband. This is manifest not only from her 
conversation with him, but also from her defence in the Third 
Act ; and the very warmth of her conduct toward Polixenes 
results from the desire of pleasing her husband in the enter- 
tainment of the companion of his youth. This consideration, 
however, does not enter the mind of Leontes ; he only views 
her external behavior in its worst light ; the spirit of it he does 
not, indeed cannot by his nature, comprehend. Perhaps her 
conduct might be palled indiscreet under certain circumstan- 
ces, but the present case is certainly one in which she ought 
to abandon all coldness and formality. The King in his solil- 
oquies has stated the principle of his action. He has a vague 
feeling, an affect, that his 'wife is false to him ; and because 
he imagines it, therefore it must be true. That is, he entirely 
yields to his first impulse, and justifies his first fancy. Her 
former character and life weigh as nothing. He is now fully 
possessed of his purpose to destroy both his friend and his 
wife, which he as king can carry out in all its negative 
consequences. 

What are these consequences ? They will involve in their 
sweep the destruction of the entire ethical world, from the 
merely individual relations of man up to the highest and 
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holiest institutions of civilization. In his mad passion and 
stubbornness he assails everything which is considered right 
and sacred. Let us try to seize these various elements in 
their gradation. First, he wantonly tramples underfoot the 
deepest and most honorable personal relations, those of true 
friendship and honest service : he casts away Polixenes his 
friend and Camillo his counsellor. Having firmly determined 
upon his course, he seeks to make Camillo the instrument of 
murder. The honest servant is shocked and will not believe 
the charge of infidelity against the Queen ; lie has indepen- 
dence of character though a subordinate, and will not surren- 
der his conviction in obedience to a master. Still he seems 
to assent in order to save Polixenes and the Queen ; he lays 
his plan evidently while talking with the King Leontes. 
Here we have the fundamental traits of Camillo : devotion 
to the highest ends combined with a secret and deceptive cun- 
ning in attaining them. He is the chief mediator for both 
the kings; he has often "cleansed the bosom" and soothed 
the excited mind of Leontes, like a priest at the confessional, 
and the latter now foolishly expects his aid in a scheme of 
infamy. Hereafter he will stand in the same relation to Po- 
lixenes. He unites the loftiest purpose to politic shrewdness; 
his deception must be justified by the end. The other per- 
sonal relation which is assailed by the jealous King is his 
friendship for Polixenes. The life of the latter is to be de- 
stroyed under the hospitable roof, but the plan is thwarted 
by the intervention of the mediator Camillo, who warns him 
in time and provides means for his flight. But Camillo, too, 
has to leave Sicilia ; he is given the same relative position in 
the court of Polixenes as in that of Leontes, and so transfers 
his allegiance to another king and country. 

Now let us consider for a moment what is involved in this 
act of the Sicilian monarch. He has logically destroyed 
friendship by his jealousy ; no man can consistently be a 
friend to him. He has furthermore driven away honest coun- 
sel ; for has he not made it impossible by his conduct toward 
Camillo ? No friends, no honest servants, can live with him. 
They have fled ; but whither do they go ? They are not lost, 
but they have a world of their own which receives them. It 
must be in many respects the opposite of that realm which 
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they have left. The Poet will portray thereafter; indeed 
he must do so to complete his work. ,We shall watch, then, 
for the place where Camillo and Polixenes are next found, 
being assured that it must have some entirely new charac- 
teristics. 

Leontes has thus destroyed, under the influence of his fe- 
rocious passion, the sphere of personal relation in the true 
friend and in the devoted servant. But he has at the same 
time assailed something far more important — the Family. 
He has unjustly and wantonly struck it in the most tender 
point, namely, in the chastity and fidelity of the wife. The 
consequences are shown in all their rigor. The wife is a 
mother, her offspring must be stained wath the suspicion of 
illegitimacy, her high-spirited boy Mamilius perishes from the 
wound of his name. She is also about to become a mother, 
her highest maternal hope is turned into dishonor, her inno- 
cent child is bastardized. Thus little is left of the Family. 
But what is the'fate of poor Hermione herself? Every wrong 
and every indignity which the wife can suffer is heaped upon 
her by the jealous tyrant. At first Leontes tells his suspi- 
cion only to Camillo ; but, after the flight of Polixenes, he 
considers all his imaginings to be confirmed, and now he 
accuses his wife of infidelity in the presence of the whole 
court. Thus he tries to blast her honor before the world. But 
several of the courtiers, and particularly Antigonus, are 
ready to assert her innocence in the most emphatic manner, 
and it is evident that public opinion is strongly against the 
King. But, to confirm his suspicion by religious sanction, 
he sends to the oracle at Delphi,— not so much for his own 
information as " to give rest to the minds of others." The 
Queen is thrown into prison, where to her mental anguish is 
added the physical suffering and anxiety of a premature de- 
livery of her child. Still, though spirited and asserting her 
innocence, she is patient and wifely under the atrocious in- 
flictions of her husband. 

But Leontes is now to haye his deed held up before his 
eyes ; he is to be told in the plainest terms of the nature of 
his conduct. No courtier was bold enough to tell him this ; 
the most any one of them said was to declare the inno- 
cence of the Queen. But to proclaim openly the guilt of the 
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King .was reserved for a woman, one who could best know 
her suffering and feel her wrong. The Queen with her gen- 
tle, loving character could not assume such a part. Hence 
Paulina appears, certainly a strong-worded, perhaps a strong- 
minded woman. Her deepest principle of action is devotion 
to the Queen. She is married, but her love for her husband 
was evidently not so strong, for she seems to treat him pretty 
rudely. Her husband is Antigonus, who was the boldest of 
the courtiers in the defence of Hermione ; yet he has submit- 
ted to his wife, who must therefore be still bolder than he. 
This Paulina brings to the King his infant, and holds up 
before him his actions in language lacking in neither strength 
nor precision. The King cannot get any of his attendants, 
and least of all her husband Antigonus, to put her out. But 
Leontes is not touched with compassion, though he has "no 
rest nor day nor night' 1 : he ascribes it to the wrong cause, 
to danger from the weak and imprisoned Queen. Paulina 
leaves the infant with the King, who, after deceiving Antigo- 
nus into a pledge to perform any command that he might 
enjoin, orders the uufortunaie man to expose the child in 
some* remote and desert place. 

Hence Antigonus falls into guilt and perishes. His prom- 
ise was not binding, and indeed he does not seem at first to 
have purposed the exposure of the child. But a dream ap- 
pears to him ; he thought that the ghost of Hermione com- 
manded him to do the deed; in fact he loses his former belief 
in the innocence of the Queen, and now deems that the child 
belongs to Polixenes. Finally religious superstition adds its 
mighty power; he considers it to be the will of Apollo that 
the babe should be exposed. Excited by his imagination, 
againsb his own deepest conviction, he leaves the infant in a 
desolate spot, where it is picked up by some shepherds; 
but he receives retribution for his deed in his own destruc- 
tion. The babe is thus removed from the court and civilized 
society ; it has been cast into an opposite world, among the 
rude but honest natives of the wilds, where however it ob- 
tains nourishment and protection, which it did not find in 
the civilized court of Sicilia. This is the second separation, 
the second departure to the new realm, that of Camillo and 
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Polixenes being the first. "We shall also watch with interest 
for the re-appearance of the little outcast. 

Leontes has now committed a new and graver offence 
against the Family ; he has, as far as his will is concerned, 
destroyed his own offspring. His jealousy has driven him 
to the point of first branding with infamy and then exposing 
the child of his loins. Now the grand purpose of the Family 
is to protect and rear the tender and helpless scions of the 
race. That end is.here annihilated by the King; he has on 
this side, too, destroyed the Family, as before he destroyed 
its unity, by assailing the character of his wife. The child 
is thus sent out of the realm; it must be taken elsewhere 
that it may be preserved, for here there is no longer any 
family to guard its infancy. The one to which it belonged 
has perished: it must find the Family in another place — it 
must pass to some land in which domestic ties are possible. 

But the final wrong is about to be inflicted upon the poor 
wife Hermione. She has to undergo the ordeal of a public 
prosecution : the indictment charges her with adultery, and 
with the intention of murdering her husband, just what she is 
not guilty of. But the crowning trial of her life manifests 
only the more clearly the crowning trait of her character. 
Her defence has one key-note through all its variations — 
wifeliness. She always has been and always will be true 
to the Family, true to her function of wife and mother. As 
to Polixenes, her love towards him was such as Leontes him- 
self commanded, 

•' Which not to have done I think had been in me 
Both disobedience and ingratitude 
To you and toward your friend." 

'•It was for your sake that I loved your friend." She is ready 
to die because the Family, the object of her existence is de- 
stroyed ; her husband's favor, the crown and comfort of her 
life, is lost ; her children are taken from her ; her reputation 
is publicly blackened with the basest accusations. Not life, 
but honor, she pleads for, since this descends to her children. 
It is the most heroic assertion of the Family in spite of the 
most terrible wrongs that can be perpetrated upon a human 
being. She is the glory of her sex, nothing can shake her 
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devotion to the deepest principle of womanhood. The Poet 
has given to her a will of Titanic strength, yet she is gentle as 
a dove. Her husband inflicts upon her the sum total of injus- 
tice, he pours upon her innocent head all the vials of iniqui- 
ty, yet she does not cease to love that husband, and in the 
end forgives him. To bring to the highest possible pitch her 
heroism, these wrongs fall upon her in the most delicate con- 
dition of woman, in the very throes of maternity. Still she 
is unshaken in her devotion ; in comparison with her endur- 
ance the old Greek heroes seem pygmies. Hermione is the 
absolute wife; her character is the apotheosis of wifehood. 

The King is inexorable, his jealousy is not yet satiated, 
the Queen is condemned to death. She receives her sentence 
not from an impartial tribunal, but from the lips of the King 
himself. Though he has repeatedly promised a just and open 
trial, according to the English sense of right, it is the mock- 
ery not only of the essence but also of the forms of justice. 
Herein the King commits a new offence against the ethical 
order of the world ; he destroys the end of the State. For its 
great object is to secure justice to man; but in the present 
case the purpose is perverted by the ruler to the grossest in- 
justice. Thus the State can no longer exist in Sicilia ; it must 
logically perish with the annihilation of its end. 

But one more institution remains to be destroyed. The 
messengers return from the Belphif oracle with the response, 
of the God totally adverse to the acts and purposes of Leon- 
tes. It simply reflects the existing ethical sentiment of the 
community, as it ought. What will Leontes now do? He 
blasphemes, he asserts the falsehoood of the oracle, he denies 
religion. The highest principle of his people he tramples 
underfoot, the most complete expression of their conviction 
he ignores, indeed gives to it the lie direct. Farther he 
cannot go in his destructive tendencies, he has assailed the 
highest. Now follows speedy retribution ; the death of his 
son is announced to him — Hermione is carried out in a swoon. 
It ought to be noticed that these incidents, which seem to be 
a consequence of blaspheming the oracle, are motived clearly 
and adequately in other passages. Thus the boy Mamilius 
has been observed to be pining away on account of the sup- 
posed dishonor of his mother ; the apparent death of Hermi- 
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one and the circumstances attending it are unfolded in a later 
part of the drama. And the oracle itself only tells what 
everybody knew already, what the Poet had amply motived 
before. It simply gives in a religious form the universal con- 
viction of the time. Why, then, does the Poet employ the 
oracle? Because he wishes to portray the negative conduct 
of Leontes in its completeness, and final culmination. He is 
made to deny religion, or the profoundest principle of his 
nation and his age. 

Let us now turn back and mark the gradation of guilt 
through which Leontes has passed. This is the single thread 
in the first movement. He has destroyed the realm of personal 
relation in Polixenes and Camillo ; he has destroyed the Fa- 
mily in all its elements by the dishonor and legal murder of 
his wife and by the loss of his children, which loss is but 
the direct result of his deed; he has logically annihilated 
the State by perverting its end to the most wanton injustice ; 
and, finally, the religious principle of his people he has tram- 
pled underfoot.* To sum up his conduct,.he has destroyed 
the entire ethical world as far as his act goes. This world 
interfered, as it ought always to interfe re, in order to prevent 
wrong and shield the innocent ; the result is, he has ruth- 
lessly destroyed it. That is, Sicilia can no longer be the 
abode of man. For it is just these ethical relations and insti- 
tutions which society stands on; without them it falls to 
pieces. The monarch who is to administer, uphold and vivify 
them has become their destroyer. 

Though the King, as the head of the civil tribunal, may 
condemn Hermiohe, she has been acquitted by the highest 
tribunal — Universal Reason — or at least the ethical feeling 
of the nation which is represented in the oracle. The God 
has declared the innocence of the Queen : the entire basis of 
the King's jealousy is thus swept away. All his acts have 
had the one motive, the infidelity of his wife. But even the 
highest of all tribunals does not at once change his mind. 
It is only when retribution is upon him that he begins to see 
the consequences of his action. His son Mamilius is torn 
away by death, the cause of which was the unjust accusation 
of his mother. Leontes now comprehends that his deed is 
returning upon him, that the destruction of the Family means 
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the destruction of his child and heir, that all his other iniqui- 
ties will bring forth the same fruits. He realizes .that the 
annihilation of all will include his own annihilation. It 
comes like a flash upon his mind ; hitherto he has not felt the 
evil consequences of his wrongs; but the moment they are 
brought home to his own person he changes, and with him 
the course of the play must also change. 

He is now ready to make his wicked deeds undone ; in other 
words, his soul is ready for Repentance. He recounts his bad 
actions and seeks forgiveness ; first of all he reconciles himself 
with Apollo, with the highest ethical principle. He confesses 
in deep contrition his wrongs against his Queen, against 
Camillo and Polixenes. To all he will make the most ample 
restitution in his power. But in order that he may still more 
profoundly realize the enormity of his offence, and in order 
that his pride and stubbornness may be humbled to the dust, 
Paulina, whom he had formerly driven away in anger and 
disdain, now comes to preach her previous sermon with 
increased vigor, severity, and length — a courageous, strong- 
worded woman who is a little too free with her tongue over a 
penitent wrong-doer. A lord has to restrain her ; but Leon- 
tes even asks for her castigation, a good sign that it is no 
longer needed. The King declares — 

•' Once a day I'll visit 
The chapel where they lie ; and tears shed there 
Shall be my recreation : so long as nature 
Will bear up with this exercise, so long 
I daily vow to use It." 

Here we see stated and enforced the great mediatorial prin- 
ciple of the race, namely, Repentance. Man has the power of 
making his wicked deed undone ; he can reverse the wheels 
of life and can become fully reconciled with himself and the 
world. Spirit is able to heal its own wounds, is able to mas- 
ter its own negative elements ; for its characteristic is to be 
universal, and hence it is sovereign over all forms of finitude. 
The doctrinet is not merely a religions one but also a philo- 
sophical one. and mnst be recognized and practised by every 
rational being of whatever creed. Bnt Repentance is to be 
complete ; it involves confession of the wrong, deep contri- 
tion, and full restoration of every advantage derived from 
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guilt. Then the deed is undone, the crime is wiped out, the 
penitent individual returns to his previous condition of inno- 
cence and repose, becomes reconciled with himself and with the 
world. Such is the general purport of Repentance in the dra- 
mas of Shakspeare, which however is more prominent in this 
play than in any other. It sounds like a Christian sermon, 
though its dress is Pagan. Its thought belongs to the modern 
world, though its external form is mainly cast in a Grecian 
mold. Leontes repents, repents fully, deeply ; this repent- 
ance involves the restoration of the world which he has lost 
through his guilt; it will be given back to him in the third 
division of the action. Thus the work becomes a special or 
mediated drama whose principle is Repentance ; for how is 
the guilty man to be saved, even in a play, except by a peni- 
tent heart? The King, however, has to unmake his disposi- 
tion, has to reconstruct his entire character, since it is tainted 
through and through with jealousy. The process of elimina- 
tion will be as slow as that of growth ; day by day the vicious 
element must be plucked out, till finally the regeneration is 
complete. 

But guilt has done its work — the diremption has taken 
place — the ethical world has been destroyed — Sicilia, the 
civilized realm of institutions, now disappears. The King 
enters upon his penitential life which will be prolonged, but 
whose exact period is determined by the external require- 
ments of the play. The exposed infant must have time suffi- 
cient to grow up to be a young woman. We have accordingly 
to leave the court of Leontes, and cast our look upon the new 
realm which has already arisen. 

We are now ready to consider the second general division 
of the play, the pastoral realm or Bohemia. Though it has 
a king whose act will again call forth a collision similar to 
one of those in Sicilia, yet its chief tone and character are 
derived from the life of the shepherds, and the entire action 
is laid in their rustic abodes. This is the land where all 
have arrived who were cast off by Leontes. The logical con- 
nection of it with the preceding division has been already 
noticed; it is the product of the tyrannical guilt of the King 
of Sicilia. These persons can no longer exist in that coun- 
try ; they fly or are brought to a place where it is possible 
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for them to live. Such a place must be quite the opposite of 
Sicilia. The latter is portrayed as a wealthy and civilized 
state, which however is in internal struggle on account of the 
character of its ruler. Bohemia, therefore, is wholly differ- 
ent ; it is a poor, mountainous, uncivilized region, inhabited 
by shepherds. But it is free from the strife and calamity of 
Sicilia ; its people are simple and humble, yet at the same 
time they are joyous and humane. We shall here have a 
continual round of jollity, in contrast to the tragic severity 
and gloom of the first part, because the country is not haras- 
sed with the deep social contradictions of Sicilia. Pastoral 
life in its full hilarity and freedom from anxiety will be un- 
rolled before our eyes — a primitive condition of man, almost 
before evil enters and introduces strife, will be depicted. 

But such a society is transitory ; it must rise to civilization. 
It developes contradictions within itself by which it is de- 
stroyed. Its destiny is to return to Sicilia, which has passed 
through such difficulties and has harmonized them. There 
alone it can find peace and reconciliation ; hence the entire 
pastoral world will return to the contrite King Leontes. Bo- 
hemia is thus the means whereby those whom Leontes has 
driven away are restored to him, and whereby the leading 
diremption of the play is healed. Its function is therefore 
mediation, since it is the external instrumentality of the re- 
turn, which however has its necessary logical ground in the 
repentance of the King. 

The threads of this pastoral world are three. The first 
thread shows the life and occupation of the shepherds, with 
their sports and merry customs. They give color to this entire 
part ; it is essentially their world. Their kindness and hu- 
manity are shown in the rearing of Perdita and in their sym- 
pathy for the fate of Antigonus. Their rustic love with its 
petty jealousy and rude directness, their songs and dances, 
their manners generally, are portrayed with a broad, comic 
license; everywhere is seen an honest, hearty merriment; 
simplicity, honesty, and even stupidity, are the marked traits 
of these people. It is the idyllic land of primitive innocence. 
But even here there is contradiction ; in the lowest group of 
this world is found a negative character, Autolycus. The 
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simplest form of existence would seem not to be without 
conflict. 

Autolycus is, however, not wholly a product of shepherd- 
life, but apparently of the court also, having been formerly 
a servant of Prince Florizel. He is, moreover, negative only 
to the honesty of the pastoral character, while he participates 
in its free joy ousness and sportrve nature. He is one of Shak- 
speare's higher efforts in comic delineation, ranking under 
the same genus as Sir Toby Belch and Sir John Falstaff. He 
is a rogue not so much from malice as from pleasure ; he 
takes delight in thievery for its own sake rather than for its 
gains. He is aware of his misdeeds and laughs at them ; his 
life is folly to be sure, but then he wants to enjoy his own 
folly. His cunning is the source of a continuous chuckling 
to himself; the property won is of far less account. He is 
comic to himself and plays the role- for his own special 
amusement. He therefore belongs to the class of consciously 
comic characters who make fun and and enact folly chiefly 
for themselves. »He celebrates his vagabond life and thievish 
disposition in verse; it is a theme for art with him. Such a 
person stands in contrast with the simple, honest shepherds; 
but he is still of them, and harmoniously blends with their 
world. He is the intrigue and disguise of this little realm, 
and is hence the source of its comic situations. Under many 
deceitful forms he appears to the shepherds, picking pock- 
ets, peddling worthless trifles, extorting money by threats 
and lying ; a cunning rogue on a small scale, whose function 
it is to make a ripple in the tranquil life around him. He 
will assist in breaking up the pastoral world and transferring 
it to Sicilia, where he will repent. 

The second thread is the love of Florizel, son of Polixenes, 
and of Perdita, the supposed daughter of an old shepherd who 
is the chief figure here, but in reality the daughter of Leontes. 
The exposed infant has grown up and belongs to this world, 
for Sicilia has cast her off. She has inherited the chief trait in 
the character of her mother, devotion to Family. But she is 
mother as a young maiden ; the relation therefore in which she 
appears will not be that of wife but of lover. With the quiet 
strength and deep ethical feeling of Hermione, she combines 
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all the warmth and simplicity of youthful love. In her mo- 
desty, she thinks herself unworthy of Florizel, and has a pre- 
sentiment of the collision which will interfere with their union. 
She distributes flowers to the company, the most beautiful 
emblem of virgin purity ; they are also her language. Only 
the natural bloom she will have ; no flower artificially 
streaked will be allowed to remain in her garden ; no decep- 
tion, no artifice, is her meaning, and such is also her charac- 
ter. The abstract reasoning of Polixenes on Nature she does 
not understand, though she assents ; she is herself the sim- 
ple flower, unconscious of its own beauty. 

Florizel, who had accidentally met her when he was en- 
gaged in the chase, has the same intensity and devotion ; the 
King's son descends to a rural maiden. He acknowledges 
love to be the highest and strongest principle ; it has even 
subdued the Gods. His conduct is in accord with his decla- 
ration ; he is ready to sacrifice all to his affection. This pair 
mast be logically connected with the first part. In Sicilia 
the Family has been destroyed by the act of the King, who 
has condemned to death Hermione his wife, though the deep- 
est principle of her nature was domestic fidelity and devotion. 
Here now the Family in general, and that of Leontes in par- 
ticular,- must be built up anew through the child of Hermi- 
one and the heiress of her character. Hence it is necessary 
that in this pastoral realm as the mediatorial world there 
should be a restoration of the Family destroyed by Leontes. 
This thread has a highly poetical coloring as distinguished 
from the vulgar, prosaic style of the rude shepherds. Still 
the love is idyllic ; Perdita is a shepherdess, and is thus the 
connecting link between the two main groups. 

The third thread shows the doings of Polixenes and Ca- 
millo. Both were driven off by the wrong of Leontes, both 
have evidently found in Bohemia what they did not obtain 
in Sicilia. Polixenes, it is true, was king of this country 
before he visited the court of Leontes ; he therefore only re- 
turned to his own kingdom. It is not the purely pastoral 
realm such as we see in As you like it, but it has a monarch, 
though its institutions and its court do not appear. Camillo 
has made himself indispensable to the ruler ; again we be- 
hold in him the faithful minister : having been compelled to 
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flee for his honest service, he has found it possible here. But 
he longs to return and lay his bones in his native land ; he 
has, moreover, heard of the repentance of Leontes, and the 
deep desire of the latter for reconciliation and forgiveness. 
It is manifest that the strongest wish of Camillo's heart is to 
be restored to his country, especially since that which sepa- 
rated him from it has been wholly removed. He is the great 
manager — he will find some means of accomplishing his end. 
It must be observed that he expressly declares that the re- 
pentance of the King of Sicilia is what motives his return. 

Both Camillo and Polixenes have heard of the strange love 
of Prince Florizel, who has of late quite abandoned the court 
and is seldom absent from the house of a lowly shepherd, 
the fame of whose daughter has also reached their ears. The 
father is naturally anxious ; his plan is laid : Camillo and 
himself, disguised in a strange garb, are to go to the house of 
the shepherd and take observations. Here we have the comic 
disguise so often used by Shakspeare in various forms : it is 
the element of intrigue which he commonly employs in the 
more refined and courtly part of the dialogue. Camillo and 
Polixenes carry out their scheme ; they converse with the" 
maiden and are charmed with her pretty ways ; they talk 
with the old shepherd, who tells them concerning the love of 
the pair: finally Florizel himself is examined by the dis- 
guised father, and declares in the most absolute manner his 
passion for the fair shepherdess ; he protests that all, even 
the greatest empire of the world, would be nought with- 
out her love. Now comes the conflict : the father asks his 
son, "Does your father know of your choice?" The Prince 
says, " No ; nor shall not." At this point the knot is untied 
— the parent throws off his disguise — in his kingly wrath he 
condemns the old shepherd and the maiden — he threatens to 
bar his son from succession to the throne if he does not at 
once return to court. Thus the pastoral world is destroyed 
by the harsh judgment of the monarch, the aged shepherd 
laments his wretched fate, Perdita weeps and tells Florizel 
to follow the command of his father. But the Prince has be- 
fore emphatically stated his principle : everything, even the 
kingly dignity is subordinate to love. He therefore deter- 
mines at once to flee with Perdita — but whither? Now comes 
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Camillo, who is himself anxious to return to his native coun- 
try, and he at once suggests Sicilia. The whole matter is 
easily arranged ; a little deception indeed is practised upon 
Leontes, but a mediator cannot be a severe moralist, and Ca- 
millo is no exception to the rule. Scruples must be passed 
over to some extent in all reconciliation and mediation ; rigid 
obstinacy, even to principle, is not going to produce harmony 

The lovers hasten to a ship conveniently at hand and take 
passage for Sicilia. In that country the Family is now possi- 
ble since Leontes has repented of his wrong against it, while 
Polixenes in his turn has here assailed its existence. Camillo 
will follow them in company with Polixenes, who is seeking 
to bring back his son. Even the two shepherds, together with 
the rogue Autolycus — who, true to his negative character, 
has brought about this departure — are carried away in the 
ship to Sicilia. Thus the pastoral world is quite depopulated 
and now disappears ; the same contradiction essentially has 
overwhelmed Bohemia which formerly destroyed Sicilia. 
Bohemia, however, has now performed its function, that of 
mediating a restoration to Sicilia of all those who had been 
driven away ; it is the external instrumentality of the Re- 
turn. But the internal movement is, that as it was called 
into existence by the guilt of Leontes, so it must necessarily 
cease with his repentance. Pastoral life is at best a transi- 
tional stage of society ; it must pass into a higher principle. 

This second division has quite all the elements of a Shak- 
spearian comedy. It has the low group of characters speak- 
ing in prose, and it has the genteel group speaking in verse. 
It has also a double comic disguise, that of Autolycus on the 
one hand and that of Polixenes on the other. As the first 
part is weighed down with a tragic severity, so the second 
part moves with a frolicsome lightness. This change has 
been generally condemned or misunderstood ; it has been 
said that it divided the play into two disconnected and irre- 
concilable portions. But I hope that I have shown the inti- 
mate logical relation of the two parts — that the second is 
directly derived from the first. Besides, Shakspeare has cer- 
tainly as great transitions in other dramas. In Midsummer 
Night's Dream we at once pass from the real world into the 
fairy realm, and in As you like it there is a sudden leap into 
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a comic pastoral existence very similar to that of the present 
play. The only means of solving these difficulties is to have 
recourse to the logical movement of the thought which cre- 
ates the work. 

The third and last movement is now prepared for, whose 
theme will be the Return, which, as before stated, was in- 
volved in the repentance of Leontes. We are at once trans- 
ported back to Sicilia, and there we find the same personages 
whom we left sixteen years before. The King is still full of 
deep contrition for his former conduct ; the character of the 
court seems entirely changed — it is like a house of mourn- 
ing — on all sides we behold the world of penitence and sor- 
row. One of «the courtiers thinks that the wrongs done by 
Leontes have been sufficiently atoned for, and is urging him 
to take a wife for reasons of State. Paulina opposes, and 
extorts a promise from the King never to marry without her 
consent. Here begins the little intrigue of this part, which 
will be solved by the re-appearance of Hermione. The King's 
devotion to his wife, supposed by him to be dead, as well as 
the fulness and sincerity of his repentance, are seen in every 
act and word. The widower's conflict between duty to the 
living and affection for the dead has arisen ; the latter is 
shown to be the more powerful. We are thus forced to 
conclude that Leontes has made his wicked deeds undone to 
the extent of his power, and has completely remolded his 
character. 

While they are still conversing news is brought of a 
strange arrival, and shortly afterwards the son of Polixenes 
with Perdita appear before the King. Here again the peniten- 
tial sorrow of Leontes breaks forth ; he is full of confession 
for the wrong done by him to the Prince's father and to his 
own children. But upon this fair scene a thunderbolt sudden- 
ly falls ; a messenger comes in announcing that the pair are 
runaways, and that Polixenes has arrived in pursuit of them. 
That is, the conflict of the pastoral world is transferred to 
Sicilia, where alone it can be reconciled. The lovers beseech 
the King to intercede for them and to maintain the right of 
the Family, which of course he must now do since he has 
repented of his own sins against the Family. Leontes has 
thus changed from being the cause of conflict and guilt to 
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being their mediator, a trait which is the necessary conse- 
quence of his repentance. He is the more ready to act on 
account of a strange instinctive affection for the maiden, who 
has recalled to his mind the image of Hermione. 

The scene of recognition and forgiveness follows, which 
however is not brought upon the stage, but is narrated by 
eye-witnesses in order that the re-appearance of the Queen 
may form the climax of the drama. Before the King come 
Polixenes and Camillo, with whom there is at once reconcili- 
ation. The friend and the honest servant are restored, from 
whom he parted company in the First Act. But also Perdita 
is discovered by the most certain evidence to be his lost 
daughter, who is thus restored to him together with a son-in- 
law in place of the deceased Mamilius. But, to complete the 
influence of this realm, Autolycus, the rogue of the pastoral 
world, sees and confesses the mistake of his former life, re- 
pents, and asks the intercession of the two shepherds who 
have been rewarded for their humanity and honesty, and are 
now in high favor with the rulers. Thus the negative charac- 
ter of the humble class is transformed in this atmosphere of 
repentance, and both the collisions of the pastoral world are 
here harmonized. 

But the final and grandest restoration is yet to be accom- 
plished. The entire company, at the earnest request of Per- 
dita, who longs to behold her mother, go to see the statue of 
Hermione in possession of Paulina, the fame of which has 
been artfully noised abroad. The theatrical effects and beau- 
tiful motives of this scene need not be given in detail : the 
statue moves, descends, and embraces Leontes — it is his liv- 
ing wife Hermione. Her existence has been prolonged only in 
hope of the return of her daughter, though her son was dead 
and her husband alienated. That hope is now fulfilled in 
Perdita, who kneels and receives her mother's blessing. Thus 
the original diremption between husband and wife, which 
caused the play, has been overcome — the action is ended. 
If we turn back to the first part, we find that every violated 
principle has been made good — Personal Relation, the Fami- 
ly, the State, and also Religion, which has been satisfied by 
the Repentance. Two persons, however, do not return: Prince 
Mamilius, whose loss is partly at least compensated by the 
7 * lx-7 
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gain of a son-in-law, and Antigonus, the husband of Paulina. 
But she, too, obtains her reward in a new husband, one whom 
we may suppose to be more congenial to her nature than An- 
tigonus. Camillo, at the request of the King, is united to 
her; the male and the female mediatorial characters of the 
play belong together. 

If we now bring before the mind the various elements of 
the drama, we observe that there is first portrayed the civil- 
ized State in which adiremption takes place, being produced 
by the guilt of its king. This guilt causes a flight to a primi- 
tive condition, to a pastoral world, which in its turn developes 
contradictions which bring about its dissolution. But the 
monarch repents of his guilt which called forth the diremp- 
tion ; he undoes his deed without, and reconstructs his char- 
acter within. Hence there results a third part, whose theme 
is the restoration of the separated members, and the result- 
ing unity and harmony of the two previous contradictory 
spheres. Guilt produces the division, repentance produces 
the reconciliation. Repentance is therefore the pivotal prin- 
ciple of the entire drama, but it has not generally received 
that prominence from critics which its importance requires. 



NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 
Bosenkranz's Summary of Logic. 

[The following brief summary of Logic is translated from Karl Rosen- 
kranz's Wissenschaft der Logischen Idee, p. 194 et sqq. It will prove 
suggestive to those who seek a genetic order in the sequence of the parts of 
Logic. Upon reflection, one will see that these parts are so arranged that 
the abstract or simplest comes first, and is followed by a part which seems 
to be the very thing to correct the deficiency of the first, and this by a third 
which combines the two former synthetically. From the beginning on to 
the last there is a struggle for fit and adequate expression of truth in its 
universal and necessary form ; and when this is not exhaustive, the subse- 
quent forms try to make it so. For a more expanded treatment of this, the 
reader is referred to Hegel's First Principle, vol. iii. of the Jour. Spec. 
Phil., and, for a genial and less abstract exposition, to C. C. Everett's Sci- 
ence of Thought, Boston, 1869. — Editor.] 

The Notion is the unity of the Universal, the Particular, and the Indi- 
vidual — A is a, ft, c. Each of these moments may be referred to the other 
— Judgment. The moment that is determined is the Subject; that which 



